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Tift RMETOlUC OF REOErNKKA TION BY THfc: MINKRS 
rOH DKMOC RACY Ordoi No. 7017461 

BI:C90N, l.llltan LiMioro, P\\.h. Univor»lty of PIltHburgh, I97II. 
364pp. \^ 

Th« Rhetoric of H«goncratlon By {he MIh^jth For nomocracy 
!• k rhetorical ntudy of how the roformerH within tho UMWA 
tAlnvd power. Tho dUHcrtut ion rtnalyros l>oth 1009 and 1972 
cmnipalfnN with oniphiiHlH upon the tuctlcn that JoHCi:>h' A. •Jock" 
Y»blon*kl nnd the MFD cundlilatet* uij^it to (l«fV?ut W. A. -Tony' ' 
Boylf and to domoc nUlzo ihe UMWA. SpecUl piobUMun reUtlng 
to lh« credibility of the vnrloim candlduloH wore iiddrossed. 

Sine* ProKldent Boylo owned the political machlnory of th© 
UMWA, Y^blonnkl had to appeal to ihe courts, the labor depart- 
ment, and other aKoncle» outside the unlf>n to ev<»M oWaln mem- 
b#ri|hlp lUtH from the union, lioyle -w)fii|x>ndiHl to all of Yablon- 
•kl'i charKes with the accusation that Yablonskl wa« controlled 
by "Oat elder 8,* The courts bt»cnme the most effective .letting 
for Yablonskl to "debitte" Btiyle. Joseph L. Hauh, Yublonekl'e 
lef*I couiiHel. prepared case after case to combat Doylo'e de- 
f«nee nfiecbanlsms which were I) denial that Yablonskl wae a 
-"bona fide" candidate 2) obstruction of Yablonski's campaign 
through the u«e of his ladder of lleutei^ants In the union, and 
3) elimination of any j)i)s.slblUly Yablonxkl could win which 
tmeani not only tamperlni? with ballots and tallies but th« ultl- 
nr^ate act to silence the challenRer--murder . 

Five federal agencies yoro drawn Into the UMW controversy 
because the tempest w;is too ominous to bo contained. The Gov- 
ernment bec ame the numbtM* one ■'outsider'* when the Lat>or 
Department overtiu ned ^he 1069 election and ordered that anew 
^ ■ one be held unil<*r the Secretary's .supervision,. 

The M.K.D. were recognized by the Supreme Cl>urt as a 
legitimate grnup and allowed to enter the election suit with 
';^lke rrU)Virti ah Inlervenor. The reform group had ^leon the 
^. tlrget of (K)IUlcal harrassment as Hoyle charged them with 
*dual unlenlsm/ They continued Yablonskl's battle to 1) prove 
that Bd'yie was corrupt 2) prove that one of them could load the 
reformed union. 

The political maneuvers were In.separablo ^om the legal 
ones, Tbe murder IrlalK, the Lator Department Investigations 
and the health and safety hearings revealed that Indeed the 
-UMWA had become aii **lsiand of tyranny" and neglect. 

The research methodology Incfuded ccJhlent analysis of of- 
ficial publlcatlon.s of the UMWA; Doyle's tftatomcnts i.e. press 
conferences, speeches, jeurnal articles; also fugitive .materia! 
from the euiiipaigi) trail, and government and courtroom tran- 
f<;ripts which Include both Uoyle^s and the rebels* statements. 
- Personal Interviews with various leaders In the movement were 
conducted. Secondary sources Included periodical literature 
and the barrage of books following the murder of Yablonskl. 
The time frame Is primarily from 1969 to 1972, however, his- - 
tory (rom tha. Lewis -Doyle y/ekrs is included. 

The study was conducted in District Five whore -Yablonskl 
lived and wart well itnown.^ The rhetoric was ^extremely robust" 
marked by character assass^lnatlon, guUt by association and 
promltfee of a political renewal of Democracy were instituted 
once autonomy returned to ihe districts. Ironically the more 
. reform* the rebels demanded, the greater their task woujd be- 
come when^hcy gained power. The question which the study 
aildresees Is: By what means did the MFD establish their 
credibility and persuade the membership that they were re- 
formers not ^^outsldei\s" bent upon the destruction 6f the UMWA? 
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DISOrtGANlZA riON UPON 
CHKDIBIJLITY AND ATTl- 

Order No. 7926736 



BUTCHER, Klalne Winkelman, Ph.D. The Florida State Uni- 
versity; 1979. 143pp. Major Professor: ThetKiore Cleven- 
gir,Jr.» 

The effects of speech disorganization upon retention of in- 
formation after hearing'a speech/the perceived credibility of 
th« speaker, and attitude toward the topic were examined in 
this study. 
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. .Results of Kume previous ex|)orlmontul studies Indicated 
'that speech organisation did i\ot contribute to message com- 
prehension. Other studies claimed that creditHllty was not 
Impaired by dlsorgaNUatlon ahd that dIsi»rgan(yatlon did nOt 
affect altitude, On the oth<?r hand, tho majority of the liter- 
ature aM^well speech textl)Ook8 acknowledge the Importance 
of -speech or^anlz-atlon. Tlils .study was undertaken \n an ef- • 
fort to rertolv^j sotne (rf these conflicts In Mie llte^rature. 
The following research questions were Investigated: 

1. P^Ks an orgaMlzed message load to j;roater Informa- 
J tlon retention than a dlsoi ganl/.ed nie.s.sage? 

2. Does an orj;anl:/.nd inessage result in higher speaker 
credibility than a disorgani/.ed message? 

3. Does an orgamzed mes^iage lead to a more favorable 
attitude toward the toplr of the messiige than a dlsor- 

.^^ani/.<Ki mes.sage? 

Ii^iJ^^iatlon ^^lention was broken down Into the two vari- 
ables. lH)mf>rehensli^n and knowledge ha.sed upon the cognitive 
levels defined In Bloom's Taxononiy. 

Credibility was i?loa,sured by usin)^ a veislon of McCroskey, 
Mehrley, Borlo, I.einert and Mertz scales ;md attitude was 
measured by a four point positive and negative attitude scale 
on the topic. ' - ' ^ 

Subjects were a sample of 239 students enrolled in speech' 
classes at Manatee Junior College, Bradenton, Florida. Par-- ^ 
tlclpant.s were randomly' assigned to four treatjuent groups to 
hear a recorded speed}. The four speeches we/e: • 

1. Structurally Organi'zed ^ ' ' 

2. Structurally Disorganized ' 

3. Disorganized by Verbal Indicators (cues) ' ; 

4. Structurally disorganiziHl with Verbal Tndicator.s Of 
Disorganization (cues) 

Students'then took a vocabulary test, :v multiple -choice learn- 
ing tost, and completed the credibility ahd attitude scales. 

Results were analyzed by a* 2x2 analysis o( covariancQ Jind 
a 2x2 analysis of variance (for all other dependent variables). 

Results confirmed* tho Importance of >t)CsiHige organl7.atlon 
on Comprehension, but not i^o knowledge in some' cases. Fur- 
ther, disorganization Is detrimental to crodlbUity only on those 
factor* of (luallflcatlon and safely, but not on ^armth. 

Finally, this study showed no effect of mes^iinge disorganiza- 
tion on attitude toward the topic. 



.JUSTICES DOUGLAS AND BLACK AND THE DEMOCRATIC 
ETHOS: RHETORICAL CRniClSM OF CONCURRING AND- 
DISSENTING OPINIONS ON OBSCENITY, 1964-1975 

Order No. 7918321 



CAMPBElrfL, Jeter Louis, III, Ph.D. 
1979. 192iip. 



University of Minneeotft, 



Rhetoric is symptomatic. That is, language gives external 
evidence of internal conditions. Edwin Black has charactkrited 
the author Iri^plled by.a rhetorical phenomenon th« "first per- 
•(ma»^^d the auditor Implied the ^second persona." A rhetor* 
leal critic, by extracting from a discourse tjie ideological audi- 
ence It implies Is able to arVive at a Judgment of that personn, 
for we evaluate character, our own and others, everyday. 

Rhetgrlc about 'freedom** is particularly Suited to a second 
persona. tii^alysls, (o^. ''freedom" is'at the heart of.Amerlctn 
Ideology. It is more than a word. It Is an Incantation. !t con- 
jures up the American Spirit, the Democratic Ethos. It Implies 
the American cha^;ac|er. 

Justices Douglas and'Black are noted for their freedom ex- 
pressions. They both maintained absolutist positions about the 
First Amendment guarantee of free speech. However,- they em- 
ployed different T^etorical strategies ,and produced different 
second personal^^^ 
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JiMitlc« Douglaii urKed a balanced way of thinking uboui fr#«- 
*>in. Hf d«»v«loped hlii opihionji In term« of pi^nUlv© and n^ga- 
tl¥f tr««dom. Th« r#aiuUln|t n^cond p«r«cHi« w^m an Ideal lib- 
•Hil democrat, the kind of pefsona for whom we avouW hope * 
ictual embodiment. 

Justice niack, onike other h^nil, eniployoc! a rhetorical 
•traiefy of negative fi-Uedoni to Insure free npeoch. uikI a 
sturdy, self-rellajit perpona. H(bwever, critical .malyNU re- 
vealed i rhetorical failure. The second i^ernona of Justice 
Black wae Inimical to liberal democracy. 

Thue, the use of **sec(vul peraona" as thoorlxod t)y Edwin 
Mack Is complete. We have .s«en the Image x)f a [wrsoi^ln each 
set ol rhetorical |)heiy^)menu, and we hav^,boen able to Judge 
ikeir efficacy vIs-A-vls the llberul creed, A new use of •sec- 
ond persona" is herein suggested, however. It Is a predictive 
use. A rhetorician trying to decide u|)on a strategy for'the 
achievement ot a goal could develop discourses along several 
paths. A second persona study could then bo undertaken for 
#achv aiHl that path chosen which best achllived the goal In terms 
of the character of the audience. 



MAJOR i>AHTY PRFSIDKNTIAL NOMINEK ACCEPTANCE 
SPEECHES, 1948-1976: A RHETOHICAl, ANALYsIS 

^ Order No, 7916947 : 
CASE, Dalet:>iarlos, I1i,D, Indiana University, 1^79, 318ppi. 

Classical rhetoricians were greatly Interested In the con- 
cept of genres, developed through the Identification of recurring 
forms of public discourse. This stuc^y Is a modern attempt to 
explore one potential genre of contemporary 4)olltlcal commu- 
nication. The research problem was to detormine whothor'^the 
acceptance s|weches by presldent^al nominees of major Amer- 
ican f)artlos. 1948 through 1976, consisted of "Sufficiently simi- 
lar substantive and stylistic responses to similar rhetorical 
situations to justify designating them as u genre. 
♦ 'rhe genre approach to political communication makes pos- 
sibU Inductive Investigations that may contribute to rhetorical 
theory. Using this approach critics can de:\l with a sot of 
speeches that may realistically be expected to repeal commonly 
shared characteristics, formulating a hypothesis for testing by 
•xaminlng the s|>eeches to discover the sallency of seven crit- 
leal rhetorical elements: (U topic of the address, (2) context, 
(3) strategy, (4) content, (5) structure, (6) symbol use and style,' 
and (7) spe^er ethos. Positive conclusion^ reached In such a 
study establish the presence of shared characteristics of form, 
styl\§, snd genervU aspects of content, and thus of a distinct com- 
munication gtyji^e. These generalizations. In tyrn, become ped- 
tffo«ically uyftil In a deductive approach for analyzing and 
classifying other speeches. Addlttonany,*'the8e generalizations 
havs a pred^tlv.e utility when applied to future s|>oechea In the^ 
.same genre, e.g., th6 acceptance speeches to^be made In* 1980. 

The Inductive process described above was followed In this . 
study. The inquiry reVealed that there were variations in the 
ialtsncy the seven crltlc:U elements In the sixteen speeches 
•xamlnsd, but that all seven of the elements were functioning 
in all ol the speeches, even wher^ they were not salient. It is 
xoncluded that presidential nominee acceptance speeches do 
conatttute ^ distinct genre of' political communication. Fiirther- 
mors, at lsnA( twelve generalizations can be made about shared 
charactsrlstics of function, content, form and style In the thf- 
oretlcal model that emerges for the genre. These generallxa- 
tiofts indicate that acceptance speeches of this type: (1) -generats 
food will and unity of purpose, spirit, etc., (2) are complimen- 
tary In references to audience and occasion, (3)' avoid contro- 
v»«y. (4) stimulate and/or reinforce Ideas; beliefs, attltud«s». 
•tc, in the audlepce. (5) create and strongly emphasize Identi- 
Vacations between the speaker, topic and audience, (6) are gen- 
•ral In content, in that thfcy deal wl^h Ideals and values baste to 
issues and support material and/^fcore generaf support ipa- 
iarlal» (7) lack documentation for «j[pport material, (8) usd' 
eombtnations of types of suppoH; material more than single 
iypts In Isolation, (9) contain more Ippeals of pathos and ethos 
than appeals of logos, OO) use a deductive structure or pattern 
of orgartizatlon^ and (11) ujie a somewhat embellished languags 
9^yU. Finally* It Is concluded that there is. In at least thla 
g^-*ic<ilar case, predictive utUUy in the genre approach to po- • 



lltlcal csmmunlcallon, and (12) use a somewhat omtjatlllshed 
lanfuage style. Flnajly, it Is concluded thai ijiere Is, in at least 
this particular case, predictive utility In the genre a|)|)roach to 
political communlcatlftft. 



A FANTA.SY THKMK ANALYSIS OF NEC^iO SIMIUTUALS 

Order No. 79262lMi 

' CLARK, Roy Le,st(;r, P.h.n. Southern UUnoi.H University at 

Carbondulo, H)71), lj>7pp. "Major Profe,s<K)r: Dr. Kjeth Sanders 

Fajitasy .m.ilysLs, a Hniull group analysis to(!hiilque 

devl>#<i by Dr.'s Krmrst C. Horni;Uin and Hoht«rt Dalji.^, has 
herein been iipplUui to that lK)dy of Anuirlcan ^egra religious 
folk »ong$ known as Nogro aplrltufils. The pur|x^)so of this dls^' 
-^sertatlon has boon to ferrot out the mu'jor fantasy theme or 
, themes, ri^nnlng throughout ttio bojly of song, and further, to 
discover If such themes t onstltute^d an overrlding rhetorical 
vlsioh^s doflnrd by Dr. Krne.st noviuami. 

JThe writer discovered the major thonu! of freedom doml- 
naflng the hundreds of Nogro spirituals studlod~for |Tur|>oses 
ef this dlHserti^lon; freedom from want, freedom from hunger, 
fear jnd oppro$^slon, luit mo^- of All, (re€dom In, with, and' 
through God. The tlu»mo of f^^/c^dcxu In, with, and through God 
was found to Iw consistent andf\mc lunging, taking decided pre- 
cedence over such^iilnor themes as r^tivolts, \iprlslng8, and 
the desire to return luniie to Africa, * 

Negro slaves were o^stabllshed as the originators of these 
songs, and the predominant perpotuators of this genre of au- 
thentic Amorlcaii folk/niusU'. Tht) Vhetorlcal vLslor^ growing " 
out of the fantasy thomo(») of tlA? spirituals w:is an all-enconi- 
- passing, all -Inclusive, living drama that touched and deeply 
influenced the lives of a whole race of people, giving them the- v 
first building blocks for tho foundation of a dlstlnct^nd unique 
black American culture that Is unhl this day oxtaiif 

The chaining of those themes nnd this vision became an on- 
going, day -In-day -out part of Negro slave life that was the 
mainstay of their very existence. Chilrch meetings In which 
these spirituals wore sung 6y the entire partlclpj^lng group 
were the primary source of 4nspl ration, n^utual support, and 
cultural cohcslvenesH. Out Of churcV, In the larg4»r commu"^ 
nlty spli'ltuals wore sung over the sick and afnicted, at births 
and Iktrlals, at work Inihe fields. The themes of the spiri- 
tuals, especially the dominant theme: "Going home to live In 
freedom In heaven* with God wlibn t die,' wore repeated by 
church members, to church members, by church members to 
nop -church members wltli elalwratlons, pleadings, promises, 
axhortions to "stay on the battle field for the Lord," to be 
'more and more like .JosuS," to "live so God can use me," 
to be ready lor lhat ^'gre^it gettln' up mornin'." 

The fantasy theme(s) of the Negro spirituals, anU the rhe- 
torical vision that grow out of those group fantasies gave the 
slaves strength to endure the pain and hardships of their con- 
dition of Involuntary servitude, hope for a bet^ter future, Uoth 
oh ^arth and In heaven after death. It gave them serenity,, 
•njotlonal release, patience and per^reveVance, but most of all. 
It pulled tflem together as a comnumlty, gave them the basic 
elements of a cultural entity hiyi time when they wqre not even 
considered human beings, * " 

^ This dissertation, then, has developed into much more than 
a mere ej^amlnatlon of the fantasy themes running throdgh 
Negro spirituals. It has opened the doov. for a ne^v approach 
to the^ research and study of Black American hLstory. 
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THI CARTKH-FOIU) CAMPAIGN DEBATES, i^U: THE 
IMAGES AND ISSUEK IN POLITICAL PKnSUASION 

X Ordor No. 7921652 



CHOUSE, J.uil( o Sluw. Ph.D. 
*t Buffalo, 1979 204pp. 



sr.itr UnlvtMHlty of New York 



Th# pur(x)BO {\f (hlH Htudy l« to -in;ilyie the f976 Prealdenttal 
Canipalun DebiUen wUh rfK.u cf to the role and significance of 
th« l«iiu«H And tho c.uuU^'.ite«* lma|;f 8 as eloinonts of |W)!ltlcul 
p#r«u4«lon by examlnkntL the rolntlvr t- ffrctlvitncfss of those two 
^eltHUtfntii tn th« tulevtsrd cjobat^if between 0«rald Ford ;uid 
Jimmy Carter. 

The televised debates were chosen 4s the focal ptoint for the 
study because they were the {flngle most tmpoftani event of 
the campaiKn both in terms of exposure and Impact. AppnucU 
mately one hundred million Ahier leans saw the two candidates 
In Ihe dramatic nmciblo of live national telovlslon, attempt to 
build their rwBpoctlve Im.mes, develop thoir poHltlons on the 
Issues, aiui link their Ideas and values to those of the American 
public. Thus, this study sought tiS determine whether the voters' 
ultimate acceptance of Sartor rested primarily on the con- 
gruence'of hlT» position oiv the Issues with their own or whether 
their ^acceptance was primarily based on the ap|>eal of his Image. 

•The meth(Klology of the sthidy consisted of four steps. First, 
the debates, video-tapes and manuscripts, were analyzed utl- 
llilng rhetorical, hLstorlc.il and content analysis. sJecond, the 
audience values wt*re studied. Third, the candidates' back- 
grounds and careers and the history of political and PresU 
dentlal campaign debates were surveyed. Fourth, a study of 
the Interrelationships of the elements of the con^munlcatlon 
process was undertaken. To this end. a model of th^» communi- 
cation configuration was developed ami utilized to study the 
extent to which the dUfercnves between the candidates with re- 
gard to the Images they projected and their views on the Is- 
sues represented an effective adaptatloW to the values of the 
audience. 



CO M M UN k: ATI O N CO N n G UH ATIO N 
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U: PERSONAL IMAGE 
V: t>OLITlCAL IMj^GE 
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C(VNniDATES 



ISSUE VARIABLE? * 

— " — '1 — ' — " 

X: DOMESTIC ISSUE 
Y: FOREIGN POLICY 
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The study considered two* dimensions of the candidates* 
Images, personal and political. It was determined that Mr. 
Carter's personal Itnag^, characterized by compassion and 
concern, was^more closely aligned with the audience's values 
and attitudes than Mr. Ford's personal liuage^of assurance and 
confidence. It wa^ determine^ that Mr. Carter's political 
Image, chafi\cterlzed by his knowledgeablllty and capablllly to 
be President and his moral character were enhanced by the 
damage 'dpne to Mr. Ford's political Image by the mishandling 
of a sensitive foreign .potley question and by his association ' 
with the Wafthingtcv) e^tat^llshment. 

The 1976 campaign debates were not predominantly issue- 
ortgnted and further, the two candidates' positions on the Is- - 
sues were not*8ufflelent1y distinct to allow a decisive ]ut)gement 
bttweeivthem on the (>asls of their positions on the« Issues'. 
However, Carter was determined slightly ahead of Ford Ip 
te^mg of hl9 handling of the Issues of ihe debates. On domestic 
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and foreign |K)lley Issues, Carter did bettor than he was ex- 
pected to do and Ford eohimltted u |)olltleal Kaffe whlq^h weak- 
ened hlipi Impact. In iWdltlon, Carter was able to press Mr. 
Ford Into defondlnK his record as President. Finally Mr. Car-, 
ter was able to link his discussion of the Issuon to the personal 
theme* of his campaign, morality leadership, tr^ust and faith In 
the future of the country and this appears to have t)een the basis 
for his v.lctory. ' , ^ 



THE RHETORIC OF AMERICAN CATHOLICISM ON THE 
^ SPANISH CIVIL WAR order No. 7917469 

FRANK, Robert Leonard, I^.D. University of Pittsburgh 1978, 
285pp. - ' ' 

V 

This dlsseVtatlon offers an analysis of the rhetorical re- 
sponse of the America^ Catholic Church to the Issues and events 
of the Spanish civil war during the years 1936^1939. ^The data 
base includes the r«ieords and transactions of the National (?Wth- 
^ x)lle WeUare Conference and both (he pamphlets and the perldd- 
leal literature published by official organs of I he Catholic Church 
in the United States. The critical methodology Involves the 
treatment of Catholic rhetoric as ^ species of argumentation 
General strategies and specific lines of argument employed by . 
Catholic rhetors are examined for Ideological content K^y fea- 
tures of Catholic rhetoric are explained in forms of central 
elements of the Catholic bollef,system. as these elements were 
propounded In the periodical literature of the 1930s. 

The analysis concentrates On the Influence of both Catholic 
political doftrlnes imd Catholic oplstomologlcal doctrines on ^ 
the ^iVolutlon of the rhetorical response of Catholics to the 
issues of the war, SpecLU attention is given to the role of gntl- 
comraunlsm in shaping Catholic rhetorical strategy. 

The rhetoric of American Catholics Is ViUlmatfAy viewed as 
part of a complex socialization process by which the Institu- 
tional Church functioned to Integrate the Catholic population 
Into the mainstream of the American polity. On the one hand, 
Catholic rhetoric functioned to Isolate Catholic Americans from 
rton-CathoIlc Americans by rigorously re4nfottflng Catholic re- 
ligious identity. On the other hand, the objective of maintaining 
Catholic Identity .was primarily achieved by associating Cathol- 
icism with the rolgfiing values In American culture. 



SHAKESPEARE'S USE OF DRAMATIC VOWS 

Order No. 7924657 

GRIFFITH. John William, Ph.D. University of Pittsburgh 
1978. 135pp. • 

In his Rhetoric Aristotle Jlsts vows as one of the non-tech- 
nlcal means of persuasion. Cicero devotes considerable space 
In De Off Ic lis to the binding pov^er of vows-. Despite Jesus's 
Sermon on tfio Mount injunction, -swear not ht/all,'' neither the 
ChrlstUn Church .nor society In general has been able to dis- 
pense with this means of persuasion, ^nd«yet vows have re- 
celvedjittle attention from motlorn rhetoricians. Shakespeare's 
plays, which make ektenslve and diverse use of vows and the 
cl|Mly related oath*, pledges, and promises, provide a con- 
slllkt frame>Vork lii which to examine the rhetorical aspects 
, of vows. ^ 

This dissertation devotes a section to each of four genres: 
comedy, tragedy, romanc^, and history. The nature of the 
genre as well as the atmosjphero of the Individual plays In- . • 
fluences the Interpretatlons^t we plage upon dramatic vows. 
The comedies abound In lo^Trolatod vows. The m^Jor vom 
of the tragedies are more diverse. Involving various passions 
such as jeaUjusy and vengeance. Vows In the romances are 
more social, less personal, often springing front a master/ 
underling relationship. Political vows are most common in 
the Machiavellian world of the histories. 

Lovt's Labour's Los^ begins with the prlncipal^haracters 
taking formal vows to devote themselves to scholarly pur- 
sulti. King Lear inaugurates the play's series of disasters 
when he swears^to disinherit Cordelia. Early on. In his con- . 



, toy pl«4iln||Mf CoriolamiH brln^n abiHit hin doom Bfp- 
by^sUp M ){kjr|bre^ikH t^ch of {hnsa pron)l«o». In Cymb«Un> 

' Th# Wt nUV^ Tale. Flslinlo. CamlUo. and AnMKOnun vow U> 
<Iq nmrcUr 4t IhA blSHTn^t adtholr nmniers. Henry IV brings 
about civil Mtrifo when ho brtr.tk.M hiw vow luA [o UNurp ^\\% 
crowii. York, llkowfjje, bfuaki? a vow In drdtM' lo «6l/e th« 
ihron« of Honry VI. 

ThU •Kidy" lo3ka i\\ the nKXlviitlon. 9Ut9 of mind, word 
Cholc«, and piibsoquonl coniluci of the vow-tAkiM K of Shake- 
spearean dranui In w offorl to dtMerndne th** InfluonrO of'vowe. 
Vowe are nlHO Important In revo.illn^ Iho Inner nature i\i the 
dramatic persiSiue to thtt audience. 

The com ln.slon» of this utudy are that vuw« serve these 
rhetorical ^In^ll^)n.H they enhanro credibility, they precipi- 
tate and nuHlvate behavior, they r;UlonallT.e actions previously 
taken, and they ol)ll^alo to fViturc ci^ur.se of action. Vows are 
a unique form of persuasion In th# they usually Involve aelf- 
IMrsuasloii. t*)llgatlng only the vow -taker. Tiie nibre general 
^U1<*Mon of vow» la to provide order, stability, and predict- 
ability In A fliHMety. 
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The pur^x)*io of this research wlis two/old. First It sought 
to enhance understanding^ roRaxdIntC the expectations and grati- 
fications associated with specific, televised political campaign 
communication. ^Second, this 3tudy sought to contribute to the ' 
underaUndIng of Presidential Debating. Previous reiiearch has 
focused on specific gratifications associated with genet^JtfTtiedJa " 
ttS*. Su<*h research has found, on the whole, two types of grati- 
fication. First a surveillance gratification, consisting of Infor- 
mation which might be usoful In soiii^e decision-making process 
has be«n found to exist in individuals reasons for w^lfching gen- 
eral programming. Second, a set of what have been catled 
' ^personal gratifications', consisting of anticipated coinVnoirf^ 
cation, reinforcement and entertainment, 

The research questions of this study were designed to test 
two important aspects of the (ises and gratifications model. The 
basic model posits that individuals experience Socially and psy- 
chologically originated needs which lead to the development of 
expectations of the niedia and other source^, wM9h are grati- 
fied, to some extent, through media use.- Four questions were 
asked in relation to this model. ^ j"^ 



1. 



3. 



What expectations did viewers of the 1976 Presidential 
Debates have? 

What gratifications did viewers of the <jleb;ites derive 
from their viewing experience? 



What relation was there between the expectations and 
(ratifications? 

4, What relation existed between grattfications derived 
from the first, second, third and fourth debates? 

In order to answer these questions^ i *atf-^^roup of' respon- 
dents from a multi"=Wrage panel survey. of the voters In Cape 
Girartteau, Missouri during the 1976 Presidential (^ampalgn 
waa selected. This study determined that individuals did hold 
•pe'clfic expectations w\ai regard to the debates and that these 
expectations were high. These expectations, like those found 
.In o4her research, were lirlmarily surveillance In nature, al- 
though reinforcement, anticipated communication and enjoy- 
ment grAtificatlons were also sought to a large degree. The 
p^tterna of co^elatlon among the expectations regarding the 
jtebatee clearly defined two clusters of expectation. Tl^e first 
etMter Identified was that of Inter- relations aniong the'aurveIN 
lAnce end vo(e guidance expectations. The second cluster was 
a^Hmf the less affiryed personal gratifications, enjoyment, 
•^'•flpeted communication and relnforcenl^nt. 



J 



.The principle gratification derlvtJii from watching the de- 
bates was Surveillance, althouKh some degree of gratification 
' was expressed for each Iteni. However, in (his sti^dy, the " 
amdunt of gratlfleatlon derived was low. The patterns of cor- 
relation among gratlficatioiv*| were notjielpful l/f doterhUning 
♦ Interpretable clusters of gratifications. 

The amount and kinds of Rratificatlans derived were differ- 
ent frftn) tho amount and kinds of expectations hold, 1^e anal- 
yals of gratifications after the first debate Indicated that 
•mount of endorsement for gratlOcatlcins was substantially 
ipwerjhan the ondorsenumt of the corresiKMulIng expectations, 
yet the change^ were from -a lot' of gratification to ^a little* 
fratWicatlon, rather than to no gratlflcatlorfs at all The only 
gratification to meet the exnectatlon of the audience of the first 
debate In this study was that of enjoyment of the elecilon race 
Gratifications diminished with repeated exposure to debates, 
and the patterns of correlation among gratifications l>ecomes 
obscure with repeated exposure to debttles. 

Post hoc,analysls revealed that Individuals who stopped 
watching the debatfs did so because they had something more 
Important to do. There was no evidence of 'difference between 
thoaeVespondents who dr(?p|)ed off from watching th^ delates 
and those who continued to watch In terms of exp^ctatlona or 
gratifications. 

Although the gratifications associated with watching the de- 
bates diminished over time and did not come close to* the level 
of expectation regarding the debates, it Cannot be concluded 
that the debates wereJLfallure. Som^gratiflcatlon was derived 
by viewers from eve/Adebate, although by the fourth debate, 
the proportion of individuals endorsing gratifications was very 
low. 



THlmOOOD MARSHALL'S SptECUKS ON EQUALITY AND 
JUSTICE UNDEH THE LAW. 1965-1907 Order No 7921965 

r ' \ ' * 

HfNES, Ernu Waddy, Ph.D. The Louisiana State University ^ 
and Agricultu^-al hud Mechanical College, 1979. 373pp. Super- 
visor: Waldo W. Draden 

^ ■ I 

This. study describes, aniUyzes. and evaluates the speaking 
of Thurgood Marshall as Solicitor General of the United States 
from l*65i'-.1967, before general audiences and audiences con- 
sisting of lawye^l and law students. This period represents 
an;mHttrtant period In the speaker's life when his services at 
a speamr outride the courtroom exceeded earlier years. Fur- 
ther, th}^e were times of crises in this nation. 
* The stijdy includes chapters on Marshall's baclcground and 
^ other Influences, development of the Negro's struggle for 
' ecjiiallty and Justice, analysis of general audiei^ces and aedU 

encea of lawyers aiKl laW students,^ occasions, and analyses of 
^ speeches about equality and Justice uixler law for allMmer- 
Icana. Concentrating upon five representative speeches, an 
^appraleal is made of the overall effectiveness of the man and 
hln^^peaklng. 

The-study suggests that as a yian wh^se work symbolized 
and spearheaded the struggle of millions of principles^ was 
evident In each speech. Evaluation of the speaker's logical 
appeals from a rhetorical point of view indicates that effectives- 
arguments and sound reasoning contributed significantly to his 
•overall effectiveness. Marshall's oratory essentially focused 
on themes dealing with equal rights and justice and may be 
characterized generally as rhetoric advocating reform. Like • 
other great orators, MarshaH came forward to addresi recur- 
ring crises In American sociely and asserted humanitarian and 
equalltarlan principles to hiotlVate others to ensure constitu- 
tional guarantees for all Americans. 
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AM ANALYSIS OF THK KLEMENTS OF THAGBDY IN A 
FOtTiC VISION: THE KACLKTON AFFAlh 

Order No. 791 SI 31 

HlPPtLY, Johi^Fraiu'la, Jr., Ph D WawhlnKtofi Statfl Unl- 
vtrilly. 1»79, 127pp. ChAlriuAii: DuvUl Strothiir 

ThU dlHrtortutlon exanilnen the evontu Hurroundiiig tK# 
rMlfimtlon of Turn EaKloton sku the Vice Presidential nominee 
of th# Deniocratlr party in 1972. Theao events are referr^ to 
a« th« "Kagloton Affukr." 

ThU «tucly utUr/.eH Siw 4rtlc|c by Krneat G, Uuruiann In lh« 
April 1973 edition of the (Quarterly Journal of Speech entitled 
•Th« Ragloton Affair: A Fantaay'f he'nie Anafy'sTs^iid expands 
upon hl« critique. The concept of a Muntany theme" in ana- 
lyitd Mbe|^ more dramatically conducive to a poetic rather 
than a rhf tor leal Invcatlnutlon After looking Into the role of 
th« m«dU acting as a pU>^rlj?ht, a distinction Is ;u4de between 
television and new8p4j:>er coverage of the proceedings. 

• The elements of tragedy, as cvHitalned in Aristotle's Poetic*, 
are then used as a methodological tool for analyzing the events ' 
surrounding Eagleton's resignation. It is the ronclusion^of 
this author that the mass media presented a *'traglc |>oetlc 
vision* to the AmCKican public that closely followed Aristotle's ' 
paradigm for creating a tragic drama. 



THE HOLE OF HUMOR IN JOHN 
PRESIDENTIAI. CAMPAIGN 



KKNNKDY'S 1960 

Order No, 7926311 



HUDSON. W. Gall, Ph.D. SouUiern Illinois University at Car- 
bondale, 1979. I06pp. Major Professor: Randall FJytwork 

Although humor has l>een studied In a variety of discipline's, 
humor within politics has cet^elved only limited study. This 
study applied humor reseiu ch to the study of humor Within 
campaign politics, Althoik^h humor's rhetorical value In at- 
titude change has recelv/»d little support, It was thought that 
humor's other rhetorical functions needed to be explored. 

This study was limited to studying John F. Kennedy's Pres- 
Idsntlal campaign. The purpose was to invV-stlgate the function 
and appropriateness of humor In Kennedy's political rhetoric. 
The appropriateness of Kennedy's^humor was determined by 
Its applicability to the 1960 political/social environment. This 
vlsw of humor was a move beyond traditional neo-Arlstoteliaii 
Immediate effects crlfu ism. That humor's contextual va- 
lidity was explored. 

Kennedy's humor was selected from his speeches, press - 
cOhfsrences, iinjl other public 'statements. These were ss- 
Uctsd from the collected report of the Comoilttee on Com- « 
msree of the United States Senate. KenneckTs presentations 
In nine states; California, Texas, MlssourlS^ew York, Penn- 
»ylvsiiU, niinois, Ohio, Minnesota, and M^chl^n, were uSMk 
for the analysis. No distinction was made as to whether Ken- 
nedy wrote the speeches himself or had them written for him. 

The research provided in this study included a theoretical 
Introduction to humor with special emphasis on^spects of po- 
litical humor. It also Included aif Investigation of Kennedy's 
humor as a rhetorical device and discussed the Implications 
provided by such an a'halysls. The categories used for the 
analysis were evolved from humor theory. The four major 
theories explored were Incongruity theory, superiority, re- 
xlease/<»elief theory, and social theory^ Projn this discussion 
^of humor theory, four categories emerged as significant in 
humor's function within politics. The categories were main- 
tenance humor, initiating humor, focusing humor, and attack 
humor. These categories were the basis for the analysis and 
were used to aasess Kennedy's appropriate use of humor. The 
extent to which Kennedy us<Jd each function In varying contexts 
was discussed. Each function is suited ih some manner to the - 
polltlcal/tocial situatlont Kennedy's ability to adapThls humor 
to the correepondlng political/social situation determined Its 
ajpproprtyinese. 

^*|y*fh some limitations were found In the study, valuable 
Inelghtf were gained. Kennedy's humor, for the most part, . 
wm* found to be contextually valid. The conclusions provided 
•iMMlM open new al-eas of research for the rhetorical com- 
O eatlofi thiorlst. 



'"\ A RHKTORICAL STUDY OF SKLKCrKD SPEKCHKS BY 

R*:tNHOLD.NlKRUMU (1930-^1900)^ . Order No, 79276.16 

y 

Love, BiU U,. Ph.O, Tim Louisiana State tJnlverslty and 
Agricultural and MtM'hanlral Collo^io, l<)7l), :n:i|)p. Super- 
Visor Professor Harold Mixon 

The purpose of this study is to determine whether R^inhold 
14 Niebuhr was an offoiMlve public speaker. The development of 

the speaker Is traced from his boyhooti yt^u s through his sem- 
inary education at Yale, through tho years of lUs nUnlstry at 
Detroit, to Nlolnihr's.long career as a professor of Christian 
•ocial ethics at Union Seminary In New York. The speaker's 
philosophy of rhetoric Is reviewed, togelher with the major 
innuences upon hiy tJUnklng, A rhetorical analysis of four 
early sermons dollvored ou apologetic themes during the thir- 
ties Is followed by the analysis of a second set of four sermou«» 
delivered in the forties and flfMe.s ^on war and post-war 
themes. Two sj)eechos delivered in the flfties'at Union Sem- 
inary are then analyzed to discover Nlebuhr's main concerns 
for ministerial education. 

The^study reveals that Nlebuhr's ideas wert* constantly 
changlitg and developinj;. The speiUcer was rooted deeply in 
the thought of the Christian tradition as it found expression in 
the German I.uthoranism of hiil early home. Niebuhr read - 
widely and was lnflucnccd% niost of the great thinkers In the 
Western cultuial tradition. Nlobuhr's thinking was influenced 
as much by events as by ideas, Kvonts of personal, national, 
and international magnitude modified the speaker's Ideas as' 
he tried to reconcile his Uieories^of Christian social ethics 
with the hard realities of life. The t>nd product of thi.Tpro- 
cess was "Christian realism." Niebuhr's unique contribution 
to Christian theology and political philosophy,'' v 
This analysis Indlcatesiffeat Niebuhr retailed a vital Chris-^ 
tian faith and a commitment to speak to the * Ijitellectual de- 
spisers" of the faith both on the university campus and in so- 
ciety at largo. NIebuhr's apoU^gla Vas a complex analysis of 
the possibilities and impossibilities of social progress And of 
the glory and the misery of man: his thought was paradoxical 
because he understood life as complex and paradoxical Nie- 
buhr advocated lui "adequate" and realistic faith which coul<| - 
admit the prol)lems ;u\d complexities of life while retaining at 
the same time a "hope beyond tragedy." Niebuhr believed that 
this kind of realistic faith enables the believer to continue work- 
ing for the common good in a world -whore he will nevei* achieve 
more than piecemeal progress. 

This study reveals thJit Niebuhr was not a "popular 

speaker," U) the 'usual sense of that phrase. His greatest in- 
fluence was felt by the spiritual, Intellectual, and political lead- 
ers of the country. His was a ''rhetoric of equals" In which 
he invited his audlottco to enter with him into an Intellectual 
quest for the answers of life's complex problems. He made 
little accommodation to his audience In either language or 
thought, speaking often In technical terms with rapid delivery , 
and leaving tha tension of his paradoxical ideas unrelieved. 
Niebuhr supplied his listeners with no easy answer for the per- 
plexing problems of modern living. He chose rather to chal- 
lenge their presuppositions about the nature of man, the nature 
of human history, and the relevancy of the Christian faith. He 
called his listener to his own mental struggle for Avorkable an- 
swer to life's complex problem^. 

The study concludes that the question of Nlebuhr*s effec- 
tiveness as a public speaker must receive an answer as para- 
doxlcal us the speaker's own thought. On the one haiid, the / 
speechcraft of NIebuhr's speeches was faulty in many respects, 
particularly In his lack of audience adaptation. On the other \ ' 
hand, the audience response to Niebuhr over his thirty years ' 
of*public speaking was enthusiastic an*d positive. The final con- 
clusion of the study is that Niebuhr was an effectlve speaker 
within carefully defined limits, ./ , 
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RKNCWAt THROUGH RFCOVEHY OF THE APOSTOLfC 
PROCUAMATION^, PURPOSE. XND t>OWER: THE INVEN-^ 
TION W. CARt KETCH KRSIDeJ^ Oid^r Np. TOfiglS 

MCDANIEL, Stttnltty Keith. l^h D. "imUuna Dnrvoi filty, d?79. 
3ft7i)p. ChulrmarT: J. J#?(ft?ry Auer ' 

Th# Dtac(pl«8 of Chiiist, a Prolosdint unity movcinont b«i(un 
In 1809, Advocated reNtorlng the primitive church ^ They flour- 
IshWd until the ourly twentieth ctMitury Ut which time they divided 
Into thrM Ktoups. In 1958. W. Carl Kotcljerwlde, a Disciple 
mlnl^er, launched a proKriuiy/or revltallT.lnK the Dlaciplo*. 
Through oral tind written discourse he communicated a reiyn- 
thMls oClheir religious system, using the slogan, •renewal 
through recovery of the apostolic proclamation, pur|>^se, and 
power:" ' ^ I • 

Thle research rhetorically exan)lned the Invention of Ketch- 
•rslde to answer these questions: - (I) Is Kotcherslde sivylng 
anything elgnlflcantly different from the beliefs and practices ^ 
of the Disciples? (2) What ai'u the functions and consequervcee. 
If any, of the invention of Ketchei^slde among the DIsclplesT? 
The research design included a rtietorlcal jwrspectlve for dis- 
covering what KeK'herVuie was saying and for j;*omparlng his 
Invention with th« iv^l^glous system of the Disciple^: A nonrhe- 
torlcal pei spectlve, adopted fro.Mi research concerning the de- 
velopment and structure of religious groups, revealed the role 
and possible consequences of the Invention of Kotcherslde among 
the Disciples 

The research showi^d that the Disciples had developed Incon- 
sistent and contradictory beliefs and practices over which they 
divided. After a traumatic ptM sonal transformation, Kotcher- 
slde worke<rto heal those divisions by urfcing the Disciples to 
return to their original unity purpose. His invention reordered 
their b%llefs .concerning the Old and New Testaments, the Bible, 
the gospel, ;ind the Christian creed, subjects concerned with the 
recovery of the apostolic proclamation. For recovering the 
apostoho purpose he reordered the practices of the Disciples 
concerning the church, the fellowship, unity, the ministry, and 
worship. He Identified the^ gifts of love and the Holy Spirit as 
the apostolic power that the Disciples needed to recover. ^ 

The research revealed that the Invention o'f Kotcherslde con-» 
cemlng the Test anient s and the Bible significantly departed a 
from The Declaration and Address, the founding document of 
the Dl?Klples. Ketcherside argued that the New I'estainent was 
not a written constitution containing a pattern of belief and prac- 
tice, but that It was a persona! trust In Jesus. Analysis showed " 
that he was revitalizing the unit/ n\ovement of the Disciples by 
reordering their beliefs and practices into a more harmonious 
religious system. The evidence suggests that the Disciples 
wlU.not supplant their religious system with a new system nor 
will they divide again as possible consequences of his invention. 
Probably the Disciples will modify the beliefs and practices 
that have divided them and will work toward cooperative pro- • 
grams. ' ^ 



UNIVERSAL APPEALS USED BY CHARISMATIC LEADERS: 
A CONTENT ANALYSIS Order No. 7911458 

♦ • 
MATELSKl, Marilyn Jo, Ph. D.^, University of Colorado at 
Boulder, 197B. I82pp. Director: Professor Harold E. HiU 

This paper explores universal charismatic appeals to alien- 
ated persons in crisis eavlronments by looking at existing 
theories on charismatic leadership and interpreting manifest 
content In recorded speeches. The persons used In the content 
analysis are Castro. Gandhi, deCaulle and Lenin all acknowl- 
edged as charismatic by the academic community and the 
subsequent word frequency Ust^generatod fv6u\ their speeches 
'im compared to words used in Nasser's* speeches to sup|)Ort or 
rtfikte his claim as a charismatic. 

SeVeral^ interooting results emerge, namely: 

L Certain universal appeals exist, especially in the areas 
Of time, strength, brotherhood and rebirth. And they may be 
'Airther translated into archetypal metaphors. 

). » The content analysis llngulstleally supports charismatic 
theories now In existence. 

lie • 



It 



3. Nasser employs most of the qualities, IncludliiK language, 
to make his charismatic. However, his greatest weakness, loss 
of battles, leads the critic to question the Western theorist's 
criterion of Judjj^mmt on this |H)lnt. 

Tl^ls study IM only a beginning for njany areas of further 
charismatic research through content analysis. 

A listing of suggested areas of study Is given with this In 
nifT\d. 
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Throughout the decade of the IQBO'^d. America •ex|>erlenced* 
a steady rise of protest directed against the racism of the g4v- 
ernment's Involvenient In the Vietnam conflict, and the supplies- 
slon of basic human Ughts. One of the most vocal, and most 
popular, of t*i^ls new generation of protesters was the song-poet 
Bob*WUn. Commonly referred to as "The Ptince of Protest,* 
Dyhjin began his career In Now Vbrk City singing folk songs 
popilarlaod by other artists and then turned ht^s attentlon^to the 
sofclal IS8ues*confrontlng America: by 1963 he was recognlted 
aAth^ most popular social commentator , on the folk scene. 
GrWiually I^ylan changed nmslcal stylos and embraced the more 
popalar sounds of rock and roll. Critics attacked him for for- 
saking the purity of folk-music and social protest, and his Image 
was tarnished w.lth charges that he had never developed a sense 
of social consciousness and- was motivated only by financial gain. 
This study first examines the rhetorical situation out of which 
Dylan's song-poems arose, including a brief description of the 
role of music as social protest in America during the twentieth* 
century. A detailed rhetorical airaiyils-of the song-poems from 
four Dylan albums produced during the period 1964-1966 focuses 
on the categories of invention, ethos, emotional appeal, and rhe- 
torical stylo In Dylan's work. This analysis reveals the ways 
in whieh Dylan attempted to define and develop his own Image 
and demonstrates his continued efforts to lncor|)orate social 
protest Into his work despite changes in muslciU style. 



THE STOCK MARKET, 1928-1930: AN EXPERIENTIAL 
ANALYSIS OF THE HISTORY OF RHETORIC AND RHE- 
TORICAL STRATEGIES ' Order No:^792170S 

M0R?:LI^, John Thomas, Ph.D. Wayne State University 1979 
334 pp. 

In the late 19208, the stock market occupied the attention of 
many. citizens. Day after day, the prices of common stocks 
rose and the public became almost obsessed with the feeling 
that an ever -advancing market was Inevitable. For the most 
part, this rise In prices was encouraged by speculative buying 
of stoclcs on the margin. When the crash ocCWred h\ 1929, 
many speculators saw their paper fortunes vanish. 

While the stock market developments of the late 1920s have 
received considerable scholarly scrutiny, no previous study 
fQCused on the role assumed by rhetoric In stock speculation 
'of the period. ThlsKllssertatlon began from the premise that 
speculative investment could not Just happen by Itself. Rather, 
the Idea that people could and should gijimble in stocks was a 
notion which had to be commi/nicated to the public In som* way. 
The purpose of the study, then, was to discover the manner In 
which rhetoric was used to communicate the message of stock ■ 
speculation. 

The ;nethodology of the sfudy employed an experiential, or 
critic -centered, approach to the ^inalysis of discourse. This 
critical perspective was operationallzed through a chronological 
search for recurring rhetorical strategies and tactics present 
In puMIe statements made about the stock market Three 
I periods w9r9 isolated for investigation. The first period 
i spanned the dates of Febru^iry 1928 to May 1928. Durlnf this 
tlmt, the itock market began its final dramatic series of ad- 
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*kT«no«0, .Ailv«»rtlti«mtfntit by stock Inveiitnicnt^Hervlceii, whiph 
-'^w«r# o%j;rl«d In mkjor newHpm>«rM aixi |)er,li>dkals. provldifd 

4li«"MiirceM o( dlBCtHirs© from which rhetoricAl 8trMt«)|(to0 And 

Uctlbt wtr« tdontlfteiV 
' Jh« ii«c6nc1 chroiu)lo«l<'dl piM'lod rttmllra lnHttul-frohi May 

- 1M8 ioSfptombcY 1929. OelMvcon theme datea, the market 

' p#rl«no«<l fivo major breaks In activity. Following each break, 
in«a0a««0 of re-em*oiir.i|j:einent ap|H^ared In an attompt to lur* 
Inveatoril back to the markt»t. The HourceM of the mofttiagea 
raAgWd from piibltc st.itomontH by Influential bud^lntjaft loader* 
to public reinarkM by Kovi^rnment officials to advortlslng cWj^y. 

.Domlnun^Vhetorlcil stratoKlos and tactics pi t^sont in thle dli- 

«cour0« were Isolated and analy7.t>d. 

The Onirt'4HjVlo<i covt»red th*^ tlmofroni the 'crash In Oc- ^ 
tober, 1929 tcrMai'ch. .I93t\ The rhetoric cxanUmHl In thia part 
. of the etudy Involved rnessai^es produced by business and gov- 
ernment e|H>kesmeif as resiunist^s to the crasli, Hucurring rhe- 
torical etr;itegles and tactics found In tlils dlficonrso were Iden- 
tified. 

Several concKislon^i ^f's'olted from thlg Invt^stlRatlon of 
•took market rhetoric. Kli^st/advertlslnR by Investment firms 
did encouraKe speculallvo plrchar^lng .rfurtuK the iMirlxnl when 
the etock n^arkel w.is enter iAg lts»flnlrl bull jmo-vement. The 
meeeage to spoculale, how^WiVWils- conuiujhlriitwd through a 
variety of rljetorlc.jl strategics and t.ictics, sijn^e of which 
li^ere'not openly speculative in Intent, , SecontV, the study dem- 
onstrated that each of the five ma^^^t breaks wt^s followed by 
rhetorical discourse which attempted to refute the slgiTlflcance 
of the price slump In .stocks. While fhe spoclfl(; rhetorical 
strategies and tactics employed often changed fronj break to 
break, In every case the rhetoric following a market slump 

- attempted to persu.ide the public that the break had not created 
any permanent damage on Wall Strert, Third, the analysis of 
the discourse occasioned by the crash Indicated the presence 
of two aepar^Ue 'rhetorical campaigns which pursued different 
goals through different rhetorical strategies and tactlcji^. 
Fourth^ the study provided a critical assessment of all the three 
different periods uf rhetoric, and coi^cluded that the discourse 
produced with respect to the 'stock market could not be evalu- 
ated as either appropriate or effectlj!:^^. Finall[y, this examina- 
tion of stock mjiarket related dftcour.se offers tentative support 
for the claim that the res|)<)>KMo to a market slump coimtttutes 

a distinct rhetorical genre. 



AN BNTEllACTlONAl. ANALYSIJ^ OF SKLKCTED RHETOR- 
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SCHMIDT. Wallace Verc. Ph.!). New York University, 1979. 
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The purpose of thia study was to Identify the goals and ana- 
lyse the rhetorical strategies common to American Indian pro- 
test by focusing on selected rhetorical situations considered 
representative of Anjerlcan Indian protest. An interactional 
•PProAh based on the works of Kenneth Burke and Ernest y 
Boremann was used to analyze the activities of American Indian 
proteet in six rltetorical arenas during the periods 1870 to 1877 
and 1961 to 1973% The selected rhetorical situations reflecting 
the nature of AmeMcan Indian protest wore: (1) the Washington 
Peace Conferences. 1870-1877, (2) the Am*erlcan Indian Chicago 
Conference, 1981, (3) the National Indian Youth Council and 
American Capital Conference on Poverty^ 1964, (4) the Alcatras 
OcQupatloo, 1969, (5) the Indian Occupation of the Bureau of In- 
dltsn Affairs, 1972, and (6) the Wounded Knee Occupation, 1973. 

Th% results 'Of the study revealed certain themes to b« com- 
mon to the entire movement. In the six rhetorical situations 
etiMlM^ no one theme was found more prevalent than that of 
•ustalntnf their Indian cultures. This Included expressions 
acknowledging pridf and faith In their native heritage and the 
assirabllity of cultural diversity. Other themes common to 
AmeHcan Indian pVoteat were the need to fore* the federal gov* 
•rnniMt (o aqigiowledge its many treaty obligations^ the upgrad- 
ing pfftdcr'al services and lmprovementa.of reservation eondl* 
llonst the iiniflcatic^n and ylgorous leadership among natlvn 
AflMirtouis, and the support of non-Indlanji. >yhen thf se tliemei 
I 'ehalned out** a conspiracy scenario evolved, 
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, rjom 1870 to 19#9, native Amerleans prinmrily.utillted 
Ublished channels when Mvftuclng their goals. The ptrHfi 
1969 to 1973 revealled a change to ohannels chAracteristl^ol \ 
^on-violent civil dlaohe^jlence reflecting the larger culturt- M 
Progression and repetition were the principle Uurfcelan stnitt* * 
giti uied and shared by each of these rhetorical situations 
ch^racterlrdng American Indian protest. The arguoi9n^# flowed 
from Ndiic syll(>Kl«nt premises. The strttiegiepi of obje^tiftea? 
tion, legitimation, and mythnlcatlon, associated with most sooial 
-movements, also seemed co;nmon to each of the situations 
studied. Analogical or non-verhal strategies fouhd t<5 be com- 
•mwi.were the choice of setting and the wearing of native dress. 

Afjer evaluating each of these rhetorical situations charac- 
teristic of American Indian jirotost, some common diff^^ultlet 
inhiblUiig the effectiveness of American Indian protest ss a vital 
and ^drrent Social movement enierg^. The goais were difficult 
for a non-lndlan population to grasp; the strategies created ifi-^ 
ternal strife, and; the Indian movement was competing with 
more visual and publicly attractive movements, Moreovtr^ 
American Indian demands, particularly from 1961 to 1913. 
seemed, to bo i>ai*ado?clcal. Demands and strategies frequently 
clashed with reality and the original Intent of native Americans. 

The two Initial working assumptions |)osited for the study ' 
were shown to be valid. Social movements and the rhetoric of 
confrontation could beat be viewed as social drama. A synthe- 
fla and interpretation of American Indian protest woidd reveal 
a rhetorical vision characterized by a set of ^ommop goals ind 
strategies. " 
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MILITANT WOMEN FOR ECONOMIC JUSTICE: THE PER- 
SUASION OF MARY HARRIS JONES, ELLA REEVE JiLQOR, - 
ROSE PASTOR STOKES, ROSE SCHNEIDERMA^^. AND 
EI^ZABETH GURLEY FLVNN . Order Nd^7916904 

SCHOLtEN, Pat Lee Crftech, Ph.D. Indiana University. i97975i 

Tfils study analyzes the rhetoric of five women s|>*akers In 
the American labor movement, 1900-1920, Using Herbert W. 
Simons' theory of social movements and his leadership-'centerfd 
concept of persuasion, the study applltf^^ Simons' (Categories of 
j^hetorical Imperatives and strategies to' the persuaslbn of these 
militant labor leaders. The study examines the rhetorical pro- 
cesses of the early labor movement from the perspectivf of 
^ach leader: the requirements they were expected to fulfill, the 
problems as women and as leaders that they faced, and the rhe- 
torical strategies they adopted to meet these requlreii>entl. ^ 
Following Simons' theory, the test of their effectiveness as 
leaders was the degree to which they fuIfUlgd the requirements 
of a so<;lal movement by resolving or reducing >he rhetortcal 
problems. 

As^harlsmatlc leaders ,yho maintained personal folIb#lngs 
amont the workers, these women contributed to the social 
changes that led to a better life for the working class. At a 
time when many felt that women belonged In the shelter of the 
home ^nd when 'wdmeni's rights advocates were still politely 
requesting th« ballot^ thase pioneering women were on the'ln- 
dustrial picket lines. As leaders In imajor strikes, they often 
found themselves under surveillance of the police, and o>\ oc- 
casion they did tImeMn Jail. Their fearlesi personal example 
prompted woi^krirs to revere them as working-class •angels," 
"saint^/ and *Joarts of Art:/ In roles of mother, he^er, ' ' 
guardian, they appealed to moral and secular values that chai- 
lenged the established Industrial Order ahd social Darwinism, 
eloquently dramatizing the Injustices and glvlng publlclty to 
grievances of Inarticulate workers. Ay'volces of conscience," 
they often Inspired strikers to greaterydedicatloh and militancy. 

The |tey to a leader's success, Simons discovered in his 
study of leadership in social movements, was "the capacltv to 
embody a higher wisdom, a n\ore profound sense of Justice, to 
atMd above Inconsistencies by articulating overarching prtncl- 
jfkB." The women leaders In thts study flourished fts speakers 
and orgaotters in the late Victorian period^when a romantic and 
sentlififntal version of "sacred motherhood" and "true woman* ' 
hood* M'^evalled at all levels of society. They w«re sucoeigful 
p#riua4ers because they shared the sentimental ideals that dg- 
fined their womanhood and exploited their position as mothers * 



Md wdmon at«a time when thode termii were revered. Althoufh 
thmir llvett were, a6 ^le ob«(|erver once notfKl, *ullen to every- 
Ihiim that Amerlcun womanhood in Hupp^d^d tq aUnd for/'thete 
mllltAitt wTimen iHed (rum what workers perc(»lv4d us a pro* 
t«ctlvf *moth4c*ji instinct ".that drove them to ftghl ferori^ly 
ilonitside thoir fellow wf)rkerH Ah spiritual VxeutureH and 
morally 8U|>erior human beings plolidifi^ for justice for th«^lr 
Iovtt4one8^ these women gained a hearing from woTkorar and 
•mp^(>y«*rH alike. They shamed men into ^K^iodj^ess," Because 
they represented the higher valuf^i of their society, they beeinue* 
th# Ittadei'H mitt fiKhUnK'skymt>ols of lal>or strikee, « i 

What thc^o women <asked for was economic justice. Aawork- . 
Ing-Clasa women, ttioy\demaiided a living wage for themselves * 
and Jhelr families so that, tftey. loo. m4ght'enJoy the sheltered 
lifestyle that society^ expected of women. All felt ;\ strpng lalJbr 
union movement was essential, but they t>elieved that a political 
revolution was nec^^sary as well. Their leftist Ideologies In- 
cluded the orr;d^c individualism of Jones, the idealistic socful-- 
ism of Stokes', the ''homespun Marxism" of "Bloor, the trade 
unioniflm of SchAeidei man, and the IWW unionism of Flynn. 
The leadership of these pioneers. as*Rynn concludes in her 
autobiogmphy, provided a * wider, smoother, and clearer* path 
for the.goneratiuns of labor union wonlen that have followed. 
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)3urvey Interviews were conducted with adolescents to exam- 
Ine ways exposure to and uses of the 1976 presidential debates 
' affected the Ir political orlenUtlons, perceptions of the candi- 
dates' Images, and perceived certainty of where they. Ford, 
and Carter stood on issues discussed during the campaign. 
Data were gathered from a sample of 193 sixth, 197 ninth, and 
ira twelfth gtaders. 

Debate exposure was measured by askijig subjects to estl- 
• mate the total number of minutes they viewed each debate. 
A factojf; analysis of seventeen political n\edta use and avoidance 
Items resulted in four media use dimensions, labelled Informs- 
U6nal. candidate, avoidance, and situational. The Informational " 
orientation Indicated a search for Information en campaign is- 
sues, general current events, and to use In political discussions, 
Ttie candidate, orientation Indicated a desire for Information oh 
how the candidate favored performed in the debate or on char- 
acteristics of the candidates In general. The avoidance orien- 
tation consisted of a number of reasons for not attending to the . 
debetei. The situatlotfal'crientation indicated reasons for at- 
tending to the debates related to social factors, such as there 
was nothing else on or because other famUy members desired 
to watch them. 

Debate exposure and factor scores from th6 four media use 
orientations were entered into regression equations predicting 
levels of political orientations held prior to the start of the de- 
. tetes. With few exceptions, ^th debate exposure and informa- 
tlon-^orlented viewing at leakt moderately predicted levels of 
po|j|tlcal knowledge, perceived political efficacy., discussion of 
f the debates, political Interest, anjd general use of the. public af- 
fairs media In all three grades* Avoidance-, candidate-, and 
sltufttlon-orlented viewing only Inconsistently 8lgnlflC)intly pre- 
dicted levels of these variables In^the three grade levels. 

Political Interest and strength of parHsanshIp wer^ mea- 
sured prior to and during the delate viewing period, allowing 
assessment of individual -level changes i«i them as a function of 
detiete exposure and the media use orientations. After controll- 
ing for Tl levels of political Interest, debate exposure predicted 
. poeitlve Increases In T2 political Interest In all three grade 
^ levels. But^ after controlling for Tl political Interest and debate 
expoeur#^ the direction of changes In pollties^l interest were ' 
found contingent on certain media use orientations. Informa- 
. tlon^orlented viewers significantly increased and sltuation- 
^ oriented viewers. slgnltlcantly decreased In poUUlbal interest 
* ^ *11 three grade levels. ^ Neither deliate exposure nor any of 
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the media ust orientations were consistently found signihci^ntly 
related to cjianges In strength of partisanship. 

♦ In the ^kth grade, debate exposure positively and mode^ate|y 
predicted |heasures of i^scelved certainty of where they, Ford, 
and Cart#|r stood on the issues, but their media use orientations 
were generally unrelated to these variables. .For nlrtth and 
twelfth griders, debate exposure qnVy slightly predicted the 
three Issue stance <!ertalntx ii\oasures, while Infornmtion-^ 
^^rleiUed vlqwing mdilerately predicted all thuee measures. 

Information- and candidate-oriented. viewers in all«three 
grade levels most positively perceived^hb Image of the-candl- 
date they favyrecl, but debate exposure was only slightly related 
to Ima^ |>ercfeptlons. Both debate exposdre and t>ie media use 
orientations were generally unrelated to Image perceptions of 
. the candidate not favored. For undecided subjects, Carter's 
Image was most positively perceived aiiS Ford's Imago mHst 
• negatively percelvedn)y situation-oriented viewers/ Undecided, 
avoidanbe oriented viewers had the most negative perceptions 
of tx)th Candidates' Images. 
\j\ A further an'i^ysls was perf^rnied'to provide evldonce jerh 
ways deb^fe exposure and the media u^e orientations combine 
to produce ^fftects,- The additive model (debate ex|x)iBure + 
media use orientatio'tis " effects) was pitted a^^inst the inter- 
active niodel (debate ex|)osure x piedia use orlentatlb*ns « ef^, 
fects) in regre^lon equations. The additive model was most 
'valid (or predicting loVels of political orientations .and changes 
In political interest And strength of partisanship. The Interac- 
tive model was most valid for predicting levels of Issue stance 
certainty and Image perceptions.^ 
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The 1973 orrupiition of Wounded Knoc i.s one of the most 
•complex rhiMurical evonts in roniomporary American history. 
In its simplest form, the Wounded Knoc discourse can be viewed 
as a matrix of stratc^c })rescnt:itit)ns. The thjoe main con- 
stituents (a^^itadon, control, and press) were enmeshed In a 
series of persuasiye displays designed to escalate or nego- 
tiate the confrontation ;u>d control, the public image of the 
' groups Involved. This study examines tlie Woundini Knee rhet- 
oric; focusing on the agitation and control strategies employed, 
the media Oriented presentations of government officials and. 
Indian leaders, and the news media's dramatic interpretation 
of the entire incident. 

Chapter I pi esents thiS Justification for an oxiensive anal- 
ysis of the Wounded Knee occupation. It provides an overview 
of the study and explains the nieth()dology employed. 

Chapter ]\ describes the liistorical, political, and socio- 
economic factors that led to the tjikeover ;md inliabltation of 
Wounded Knee. Particular emphasis is placed on the evolution 
of Sioux politics, the treaty relationship between the United 
States and tlie Sioux Nation, the quality of life on (h^ Pine Ridge 
Reservation, and the alleged corruption of former Oglala Sioux 
Trjbal Chairman Ricliard Wilson. 

Chapter HI traces the dVvelopment of the Anierican Indian 
Movemftit. This organization's inception, previous exploits, 
and ideology are exaiwined. The rationale behind AIM'S in- 
volvement in {\\Q Wounded Knee occupation is stressed. 

Chapter IV explores the role of the news media in the 
Wounded Knee demonstradon. This section deals primarily 
with the external discourse of the occupation, viewing the 
m^dia as a filter, interpreter, and sometimes creator of re- 
lated events. The "participation" of the media in previous 
civil disorders is briefly reviewed, and the news covonige of 
the Wounded Knee story is descrll)ed and analyzed. 

Chapter V aiialyzes those strategies aimed at escalation 
or solution of the confrontation. In concentrating on the core 
discourse, this chapter is malnl^c concerned with the methods 
used by the establishment and the demonstrators to Impress, 
alarm, and intitpldate one another. 



Chapter VI e)(unUno!» the mudU orioiited strato^^f^^ that 
comprised tho Internal (tlttcour^e of the occupation. ^Her«, 
th# lAvWktlK'Atton c<?n(tfrH on thoHv devtctiK d(;slK<t<td tu domt- 
nat« th« media's Wounded Knee prenenl;i(t()n« 

- Cha|i(«r VII sununm lzek the (itudy*M fhullngH, looks l>i i(»ny 
ail what (lat) tiiinsptred Kinp^i the occupation, and dlijcu^iues the 
'lm|)llc»tlonH of the W«ttl7^.»d Knee rhetoric. 
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and Afflcultural and Mechunloll College, 1979. 2Jlpp. Sa|>er- 
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\Thla aludy make» an In-depth analysis of the jx^lltlcal rhet- 
oric of Oscar Branch Colquitt who rose from the ol)acure rank 
of a tenant fatmer's son to the governorship of Texas. Limited 
to thv 190«, 1910, and 1912 gubernatorial campalifns. the study 
•peclftcally discusses IVColqultt's background and sj>eaker 
preparation^ 2) his three campalgiis, 3) his audiences and oc- 
casions, 4) his methods of establishing a political Image, 5) his 
specific speech prep^iratlon, basic premises, lines of argu^ 
mt^t, )ind use of evidence, 6) his motive appeals, and 7) hlrf^ 
effectiveness as u speaker. The study Is based on primary 
materials located In the Colquitt Papers, housed at the Univer- 
sity of Texas at Austin Archives, Inchidlag manuscript, type- 
script, and printed information. Otfier primary sources are 
the official Colquitt Letters, the Railroad Commission Papers, 
the C^lquUt Scrapbooks, newspapers, and official legislative 
r^corHs. Sfjeech texts used in this study consls|^of complete 
manusd^ts and printed copies of major spc^Rches and speech 
e:Kcerpt8^4^h are located In the Colquitt Papers, 

Colquitt's consuming passion for politics dominated his Ufe.' 
He found the political arena to be exciting and challenging. 
More important, however. It provided him with the opportunity 
to participate In a profession In which he was particularly pro- 
ficient. 

On the pt^lltical trail, Colquitt s|x)ke primarily to white, 
rural, Protestant audiences. Some of his speaking occasions 
were elaborate, while others were. simple In nature. The care- 
fully prepared messages Colquitt carried to his listeners 
stemmed from three basic assumptions which expressed his 
belief that l) local self-government was the best form of gov- 
ernment, 2) unnecessary and untried laws ham^M^red the peopled 
progress and fostered political strife, and 3) government should 
be administered^ for the benefit of all the people, Colquitt's 
sptaklnff revealed that he was aware of and made a cieclded ef- 
fort to project a positive political Image' To enhance Turther 
the persuasive Impact of his speeches, he used arguments 
which appealed to both reason and emotion. 

This study revfeals that \) Colquitt's speeches were not 
eloquent, but weVe pragmatically effective In winning votes, 
while some of his motivation was of a personal nature, he 
was often actuated by his desire to help (>t^p1e, and 3) he pos- 
sibly deserved a more Important place.ppthe history of early 
twentieth century Texas politics. 

Colquitt was an Interesting and unusual man. He wa^out- 
spoken. He said what he honestly believed. Some of thCllme 
his view reflected unfavorably on his friends and his foes! Some 
of the time his views were Vwt politically expedient. Colquitt 
was honest. He tried to give his constituents v^at he promised. 
He did not use his office for pecuniary gain. Colquitt was hu- 
,mane. Many of his programs were aimed at Improving the 
conditions of iM underprivileged atWl mistreated. Col<|ultt 
/worked long and hard In his. chosen profession, expending ex- 
tensive energy to Injure both political and personal success. 
From an early age he displayed an Inherent desire icf learn, 
and through self -study became knowledgeable In seyeral dls- 
elptlnei.* He made mistakes --some were deliberate, some ^ 
were accidental. On. some occasions his almost child -like 
stubbornness thwarted progress and created strife. But In spite 
of bif shortcomings, as the Houston Dally Post of January 16, 
ItlS, reported when Cplqultt conclu()ed his tenure as^governor, 
. he labored diligently to promote the progress of the state aiyl 
O t la a much better condition than he found It. 
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Isaac Watts wan-considered one of the moat Jmportanf dls- 
, ientlng ministers In eighteenth ceptury EfnglaiKl. Many consider 
him the father of. modern English lan((«age hylnnody. As a 
scholar, educator, preacher; ppei, philo^optier, and* logician, 
he galnad the resi)ect of his ago. His sermons, .hymns, and ' 
psalms stand out in the success w'hich they brought their author, 
and. In the simllaritieH in purpose and audience. They shared 
the goal of fostering a Puritan brand of Christianity jy^d aimed 
at the broadest possible audience. 

This study examines Ihese works together using the tools of 
Neo-ArlstQtelian critMsm combined with a close analysis of 
language in the light of recent work on metaphor; this analysis 
has been put in the historical frame of the |)eriod. In places, ' 
' " Arrlstotle's ancient notions of motivation have been replaced by 
those of modern theori()ts. 

Chapter one examines five influences on Isaac Watts's rhe- 
toric: D persecution^of dissenters, 2) the toleration which fal- 
lowed, 3) cooling of religious zeal after the Glorious Revolution, 
4) the revelant literature of the seventeenth century, and 5) com-' 
Ing'^of the age of reason. Cha|>ter two deals with WaHs's Inter- 
est in America and with his attitude towards the Great Awaken- 
ing of Religious fervor in England and America. Chapter three 
deals with (i^rsonal influences upon Watts such as education, 
family, and friends. 

Chapters four through seven deal specifically with Watts's 
sermons, hymns, and psalms. Chapter four discusses the rhe- 
torical setting for his sermons and his process of invention. 
Chapter five analyses his sefrmons in terms of their persuasive 
appeals, disposition, style, and delivery. Chapter six aniAyzes 
Watts's hymns by looking at factors that created a need for 
them, examlttTiig Watts's purpose. Imagery, use of language, 
use of .argumentation, reception his hymns received, and, fl- 
. nallv, evaluaU^g the signUicance of the hymns. Chapter seven* 
analyses WatfS's psalm paraphrases in terms of the English 
^tradition in Psalmody from which th^y aros^, Watts's goals, 
his attempt to modernize and Christianize the' Psalms of David, 
^ Watts's use of language and Imagery, hts organization/ and ' 
lastly, their importance. The eighth and final chapter evaluates 
the significance of Isaac Watts's contribution through hymns, 
psalms, and sermons. ' It reviews critical reactions to Watts, 
examines his goals as a rhetor, looks at his credibility, the 
genre of the Religious Son^s and Watts's contribution to that 
genre, examines the Importance of his style and imagery, and 
finally, looks at the social-political Influences of his work. 

The results of t*ie study showed that Watts's efforts in these 
three cases were reactions to needs he saw in his age. His , 
success was due in large part to striking and effective-use of 
Imagery, ability to adapt his style to his subject matter, and ^ 
accurate analysis of the audience for whom these works were 
Intended. In addition, Watts's^style Influenced later pojsts suph 
as Blake and preachers such as Johnathan Edwards. Watts 
left his mark upon the genre of the English hymn, the Great 
Awakening, and the development of gothlc literature. 
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